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EARTH AND MAN. 


(Centinued from page 242.) 


We have already quoted Scandinavia as 
giving one of the most striking examples of 
this kind of phenomena, . ‘The elevation and 
the length of that chain, its lotty frozen table- 
lands, which a long day’s journey is hardly 
sufficient to cross, are an unsurmountable bar- 
rier to the vapours brought thither on the 
Norwegian coast by the south-west wind from 
the Atlantic. They are condensed almost 
entirely upon the shores in incessantly plunged 
drizzling fogs. At Bergen a day of sunshine 
is a rarity, in the midst of almost constant 
rains that darken the atmosphere. Thus we 
have there a fall of 82 inches of water,—an 
enormous quantity, especially for such high 
latitudes. All the western coast receives 
nearly as much, and owes to the temperature 
of this wind, and to the caloric disengaged by 
so active a condensation of vapours, the re- 
markably soft and equable climate which dis- 
tinguishes it. On the southern coast, and in 
Sweden, there fall only 21 inches of water, and 
the same south-west wind brings there clear 
weather and cold. The same wind carries 
rain on one side, and fair weather on the 
other. In the East Indies, we encounter the 
majestic chain of the Himalaya, the most 
massive and lofty on the globe, 

The winds of the tropics, passing over the 
plains of the Ganges, reach it, water the 
southern slopes, fertilize the inland valleys, 
and support the most wonderful verdure, up 
to the limit of eternal snows, But beyond, the 
table-lands of the region of the sacred lakes 
and of Katchi and ‘l'angout, indicate by their 
drought that they are deprived of this benefi- 
cent influence. Katamandoo, ata third of the 
height, has 51 inches of rain; Delhi, in the 
planes of the Ganges, has only 23. 

At the north-east angle of the Indo-Persian 
sea, the south-west trade wind accumulates 
its vapours on the flanks of the Ghauts. The 
effect of this chain, which, however, has no 
great elevation, is such, that, after the follow- 
ing examples, we shall be able to dispense 
with any more. At Bombay, on the west 





coast, the rain falls 80 inches ; 302 have been| chains and table-lands is so considerable in 
received at Mahabaleshwar, on the mountains, | all the particular cases which we have just 
at an elevation of 4200 feet, as we have al-|examined, it ought to manifest itself on a 
ready said, this quantity is reduced to 26 | grand scale, and in a certain connection, for 


inches on the other side of the chain, at Dar-|each continent in particular, and for each of 


war, on the table-land of Deccau. | the two worlds. We have previously ascer- 
But we have said that the plateaus also | tained a general law of distribution of the re- 
have a marked effect upon the distribution of| liefs ; there should here be a reflection of this 
the rain waters. Their borders act as the|law, and its importance should be revealed in 
mountains, and their surface, heated more |the distribution of the pluvial waters, and of 
than the layers of air of the same level, ab-| the climate. We proceed, then, to seek an 
sorb the little vapour which ascends to this| explanation of the effect that must be pro- 
height, without condensing it; their extent,| duced upon each continent by the particular 
finally, and their elevation, tend to impede the | disposition of its chains of mountains, of its 
access of the oceanic vapours, and to increase | plateaus and plains, relatively to the maritime 
the drought. These differences are already | winds, bringing them their rains and temper- 
marked in plateaus so little elevated as/ing their climate. Let us begin with the New 
Spain, whose central plains are from 2000 World, the structure of which is more simple 
to 2600 feet above the sea. While the| and easy to comprehend. 
south-west coast of Portugal,—Lisbon for ex-| ‘The fundamental features of the structure 
ample,—is watered with 27 inches of rain, | of America, I repeat here, are the long and 
the border of the table-land has only 11) lofiy barrier of the Andes, and of the Rocky 
inches ; and soon quitting the verdant region | Mountains, extending almost from one pole to 
of the seaboard, we ascend the arid plains of |the other, along the western coast of the 
Estramadura, of La Mancha, and of Castile, | two continents ; then, on the east, vast plains, 


at the centre of which, Madrid receives not 
more than 10 inches of rain water. No other 
place in Europe is so badly provided with wa- 
ter in this respect. And, nevertheless, side 
by side of this minimum of rain, we find the 
greatest quantity that has ever been made 
out on this continent. At the western foot of | 
the Sierra d’Estrella, which advances like a| 
spur, very far towards the coast, in the valley | 
of the Mondego, there has been received, it is | 
said, at Coimbra, the enormous quantity of| 
225 inches of water. An error has been sus- 
pected in this measure, taken in 1816 and 
1817. Schou has reduced it to 135 inches; 
Kainitz to 118; adopting the last number, | 
there is still a difference of more than 100) 
inches from Madrid, situated very nearly un- | 
der the same latitude, and on the same penin- 
sula, 

if it is so with the table-lands of the third | 
order, as that of Spain, what will be the case | 
with those enormous masses which form the| 
body of Eastern and Western Asia? The) 
fringe of snowy mountains surrounding them, 
their distance from the oceans, the extent of 
their surfaces, their elevation in the atmos- 
phere,—all these causes conspire to give them 
that character of aridity which renders them 
almost an unbroken desert, 





The plateaus of Southern Africa, those of | slopes. 


interspersed with some mountain ranges of 
slight elevation. Let us see what is the effect 
of this disposition on the climate of both these 
continents. 

In South America, the principal body of 
which is situated under the sky of the tropics, 
this disposition secures to the continent a co- 
pious supply of moisture. The plains of the 
east, are open to the trade wind of the Atlan- 
tic, which sweeps over them unobstructed, and 
bears thither unceasingly the vapours of the 
ocean. The secondary chains of Brazil and 
of the Guyanas, from 5000 to 7000 feet, do 


|not rise high enough into the atmosphere to 


arrest it; the only effect they have, is to aug- 
ment the falling showers, and to supply a 
more complete irrigation. ‘The Orinoco, and 
the lower tributary of the Amazon, the Tocau- 
tins, the San Francisco, and many others 
which flow from these two systems, are there 
to tell us. But it is not the same with the 
Andes. This chain, whose crest, and sum- 
mits lift themselves everywhere into the re- 
gion of perpetual snows, forms by its elevation 
and continuity, an invincible obstacle to all 
the moist winds of the east, The vapours, 
having traversed the plateaus of Eastern Bra- 
zil, without lingering there long, accumulate 
and condense, and flow down their eastern 
All this zone at the foot of the Andes 


Mexico and California, compared with the| is one of the best watered in the globe. Thus 
neighbouring countries, have equally an in-|we see issuing from hence those immense 
disputable character of aridity. At Vera| streams; the Marafion, the king of the rivers 
Cruz, for example, there fall 62 inches of wa-| of the earth, and all its tributaries, the Ucay- 
ter, while in Mexico, and on the coast of the| ale, the Rio Purus, the Madera, and many 
Pacific, the quantity seems to be considerably | others, to which nothing is wanting but to 
reduced. If the influence of the mountain |flow through civilized countries, in order to 
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rival in importance the Nile, the Ganges, and 
the Mississippi. 

But on the other side of the Andes all is 
changed, Neither the trade wind nor its va- 
pours, arrive at the western coast. Scarcely 
do the table-lands of Peru and Bolivia receive 
from them the latter benefits, by the storms 
which burst out at the limit of the two atmos- 
pheres. ‘The coast of the Pacific Ocean, from 
Punta Parina and Amatope to far beyond the 
tropic, from the equator to Chili, is scarcely 
ever refreshed by the rains of the ocean. De- 
prived of the vapours of the Atlantic by the 
chain of the Andes, these countries behold the 
vapours of the Pacific flitting away with the 
trade wind, and no accidental breeze brings 
them back. Drought and the desert are their 
portion, and on the border of the seas, in the 
very sight of the waves, they are reduced to 
envy the neighbouring countries of the centre 
of the continent, the gifts the ocean refuses to 
themselves, while lavishing them upon the 
others. Thus, under the same latitude, under 
the same tropical heavens, where the pheno- 
mena meantime are so regular, the two slopes 
of the Andes have a climate perlectly oppo- 
site. In one of them, the richest vegetation ; 
in the other, drought, and a parched soil, the 
nakedness of which is poorly disguised by the 
light robe of a thinly scattered vegetation. 
The Andes separate the two climates by a 
sharply cut line, and testify strongly to the 
importance of the part performed in climates 
by the mountain chains, and their situation 
relatively to the general winds. 

The northern and southern limits of this 
arid region are not where one would expect to 
find them at the first glance. The question is 
asked, why the same causes do not hinder the 
rains from watering the coasts of Peru under 
the equator, and of New Grenada. But, be- 
sides that the depression of the Cordilleras to- 
wards the north allows the trade wind to 
round it and to reach the western side, let us 
remember that this part of the coast corres- 
ponds nearly to the zone of calms, in which 
the direct influence of the trade wind is nearly 
annihilated, and where almost daily rain 
storms bring back to the earth the vapours in 
the very places whence they have arisen. 
The influence of this latter circumstance here 
neutralizes the action of the Andes, 

(To becontinued.) 


os 


Merchants and Shopkeepers in Havana,— 
Hiram Fuller, editor of the New York Mirror, 
who passed a few weeks in Havana during 
last year, in one of his interesting series of 
letters, says :—* It is a well known fact that 
nearty all the merchants and shopkeepers of 
Havana are Spaniards, and they are not only 
contented, but fanatically devoted to the Span- 
ish Government. A large proportion of this 
class came to Cuba as adventurers, and began 
life as clerks on small salaries. After accu- 
mulating five hundred dollars, they would 
purchase a share in a joint-stock slave-trading 
company, and in the course of a year or two, 
receive a profit in the shape of a dividend, 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, which 
sum, reinvested in the same business, soon 
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made them millionaires. ‘These nabobs then {hence the name. However, some may say it 
generally return to Spain to spend their ill-|has been so called because of the noise which 
gotten fortunes, leaving a crop of clerks to}the balls make in bursting. From the shell, 
follow in the footsteps of their inhuman pre- | domestic utensils are made, and the contents 
decessors. Itis perhaps not generally known, | contain several kinds of acids, besides sugar 
that some of our New York ‘ Merchant] and gum, and furnish the materials for mak- 
Princes,’ whose sudden wealth has been attri-| ing an excellent drink in sickness. 
buted to the sugar business, have derived their | gular as it may appear, this pulp, when in a 
largest revenu2 from capital slyly invested in| perfectly ripe state, is very filthy, and the 
the slave trade. Persons who are curious in| odour from it is exceedingly unpleasant. 

such matters may learn further particulars.”| THe Sorrowrot Tree.—Near Bombay, 
—Hunt’s Mer. Mag., Fourth mo,, 1853. India, there is a singular vegetable—the sor- 
rowful tree—so called because it only flour- 
ishes in the night. At sunset, no flowers are 
to be seen; and yet, half an hour after, it is 
quite full ofthem. ‘They yield a sweet smell, 
but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon 
them, than some of them fall off, and others 
close up; and thus it continues flowering in 
the night all the year. 


———— 


REMARKABLE TREES, 


Tne Sack Tree.—There is said to be a 
tree in Bombay called the sack tree, because 
from it may be stripped very singular natural 
sacks, which resemble “ felt” in appearance. 

Tur Tattow Tree.—This tree is found! Tue Cow Tree.—This tree is a native of 


in China, It is called the tallow tree, because | Venezuela, South America. It grows on 


a substance is obtained from it resembling | rocky situations, high up in the mountains. 


tallow, and which is used for the same pur-| Baron Von Humboldt gives the following de- 
pose. It grows from twenty to forty feet in| scription of it: 
height. “On the barren flank of a rock, grows a 

Lace Bark Tree.—In the West Indies is| tree with dry and leathery leaves; its large 
found a tree, the inner bark of which resem-| woody roots can scarcely penetrate into the 
bles lace, or net-work. This bark is very | stony soil. For several months in the year, 
beautiful, consisting of layers, which may be | not a single shower moistens its foliage. Its 
pulled out into a fine white web, three or| branches appear dead and dried; yet, as soon 
four feet wide. It is sometimes used for la-|as the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a 
dies’ dresses, sweet and nourishing milk. 

Tue Breav-Frurr Tree.—This tree is} “It is at sunrise that this vegetable foun- 
found on the islands of the Pacific Ocean. | tain is most abundant. The natives are then 
The trunk rises to the height of thirty or forty|seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
feet, and attains the size of a man’s body.|with large bowls to receive the milk, which 
The fruit grows about the size of a child’s| grows yellow, and thickens at the surface. 
head. When used for food, it is gathered| Some drain their bowls under the tree, while 
before it is fully ripe, and baked among ashes, | others carry home the juice to their children ; 
when it becomes a wholesome bread, and, in|and you might fancy, as the father returned 
taste, somewhat resembles fresh wheat bread.| home with the milk, you saw the family of a 

This is a very useful tree to the natives ;|shepherd gathering around, and receiving 
for, besides its fruit, which supplies them with | from him the production of his kine. 
food, its trunk furnishes timber for their houses} The milk obtained by incision made in 
and canoes; the gum which exudes from it|the trunk is tolerably thick, free from all 
serves as pitch for the ves-els, and from the | acidity, of an agreeable and balmy smell, It 
fibres of the inner bark a cloth is made to| was offered to us in the shell of a calabash 
cover their persons, tree. We drank a considerable quantity of it 

Tue Ivory-Nur Tree.—The ivory-nut| in the evening, before we went to bed, and 
tree is properly called the ‘Tagua plant, and| very early in the morning, without experien- 
is common in South America. The tree is| cing the slightest injurious effect.” 
one of the numerous family of palms, but be- —— 
longing to the order designated as screw pine 
tribe. The natives use their leaves to cover 
their cottages, and from the nuts make but- 
tons, and various other articles, 





For ‘The Friend.” 
Coloured People in Louisiana, 


We take the following from the “ Episcopal 
In an early state, the nuts contain a sweet} Recorder,” to show how the slaveholders can 
milky liquid, which afterward assumes a soli-| speak of the character and capability of their 
dity nearly equal to ivory, and will admit of} coloured brethren, when labouring to make a 
a high polish. It is known as ivory-nut, or/| false issue, in order to ward off the attacks 
vegetable ivory, and has recently been brought | upon slavery, or to weaken their force, One 
into use for various purposes. of the defenders of the “ peculiar institution” 

Tue Cannon-Batt Tree.—Among the|of the South, finding it impossible to justify 
plants of Guinea, one of the most curious is| the slavery of the blacks on any other ground, 
the cannon-ball tree. It grows to the height}has recently boldly asserted in one of the 
of sixty feet, and its flowers are remarkable} daily papers, that they cannot, and must not 
for beauty and fragrance, and contradictory | be considered as human beings, and that it is 
qualities, Its blossoms are of a delicious| upon that ground alone, their masters are 
crimson, appearing in large bunches, and ex-| justified in depriving them of the rights in- 
haling a rich perfume. alienable from a human being. We think he 

The fruit resembles enormous cannon-balls,} would find it a hard matter to teach mere 
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brutes to perform all that is here represented 
as being effected by the blacks, 


The New Orleans Courier, after speaking 
of the severe restrictions and disabilities for- 
merly imposed on the coloured people of 
England, and especially in the British Colo- 
nies, adds: 

There is no country in the world where 
public opinion acts so forcibly on political bo- 
dies, and on the community, as in this, and 
public opinion here, it may safely be assumed, 
as well as positive enactment, prohibits private 
cruelty, or oppressive legislation in respect to 
coloured persons, Even here, in Louisiana, 
where, in some parishes, they far outnumber 
the whites, and where our frontier position, 
and proximity to the British nurseries of abo- 
lition in the Caribean Sea, require greater 
vigilance and more stringent laws, free persons 
of colour engaged in commerce, agriculture, 
and mechanical avocations on their own ac- 
count, are protected in the rights of their per- 
son and property; and so far from being 
excluded, almost enjoy the monopoly of seve- 
ral profitable employments, 

We find them often entrusted with the 
management of large plantations, taking care 
of stures and warehouses, driving public ve- 
hicles, navigating vessels, acting as stewards | 
on ships and steamers ; and during the attack | 
on this city in 1814-15, enrolled in the army | 
of the United States, and receiving the thanks 
of Gen. Jackson on the field of battle. They 
are allowed not only the privileges of Chris- 
tian worship, but to exercise the functions of 





clergymen in the pulpit and elsewhere, in as 
free a manner as the whites; and in every 
respect their condition is better than it has 
ever been under the dominion of lecture-lov- 
ing, humanity-worshipping, and charity- 
preaching England. 


—= 


The Priest Confounded, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.”—Marr. x. 8. 


In one place George Fox visited in York- 
shire, he mentions being well received by 
Justice Hotham, who was so deeply struck by 
the simple eloquence with which he advocated 
the cause of Truth, that he much wished to 
have sent for some of the neighbouring minis- 
ters to discourse with him; but this George 
Fox would not agree to, preferring to act, as 
he believed himself at the moment directed. 
A curious incident resulting from such an im- 
pression, is very characteristic of his mode of 
plain dealing. It occurred whilst staying 
with Justice Hotham, at Cranstick, in York- 
shire. ‘In the afternoon, on a First-day, I 
went to another steeple-house,” he says, 
“about three miles off, where preached a 
great high priest, called a doctor, being one 
of them whom Justice Hotham would have 
sent for to have spoken with me. So I went 
into the steeple-house and stayed till the priest 
had done. Now the words which he took for 
his text were these,—‘Ho every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’ ‘Then 1 was moved of the 


Lord God, to say unto him, Come down, thou 
deceiver! Dost thou bid people come freely, 
and take of the water of life freely, and vet 
thou takest £300 a year of them?! Mayest 
thou not blush for shame? Did the prophet 
Isaiah, and Christ do so, who spake the words, 
and gave them forth freely? Did not Christ 
say to his ministers, whom he sent to preach, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give?’ So 
the priest, like a man amazed, hastened away, 
and after he was gone, and had left his flock, 
I had as much time as I could desire to speak 
to the people.” —( Kelty’s Eurly Friends.) 





From Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 
William Sewell, the Historian, 


William Sewell was the son of a free citizen 
(burgher), and surgeon of Amsterdam, and 
was born there about the year 1650, His 
paternal grandfather was an Englishman, and 
had resided at Kidderminster, but being one of 
those Brownists that left their native country 
to enjoy more religious liberty in Holland, 
married a Dutch wife at Utrecht, and settled 
there. 

Both the parents of the subject of this me- 


moir died while he was young; but having | 


instructed him in the principles of Friends, of 


| which they were amongst the earliest profes- 


sors in Amsterdam, the religion of his educa- 
tion became that of his judgment ; and through 
the course of a long life, he continued to be a 
steady, useful member of this religious So- 
ciety. 

It is believed W. Sewell had not much 
school learning, as it is known that the profi- 
ciency he attained to in the knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, English, French, and High 
Dutch languages, was acquired principally, 
whilst throwing the shuttle in the loom, during 
his apprenticeship to a stuff manufacturer. 
His natural abilities being good, his applica- 
tion unwearied, and his habits strictly temper- 
ate, he soon became noticed by some of the 
most respectable booksellers in Holland ; and 
the translation of works of credit, chiefly from 
the Latin and English tongues, into Low 
Dutch, seems to have been one of the princi- 
pal sources from which his moderate income 
was derived, in addition to the part he took, 
at different times, in several approved periodi- 
cal publications. His modest, unassuming 


manners, gained him the esteem of several of 


the literary men for which Amsterdam was at 
that period distinguished ; and there is reason 
to believe that their productions were, not un- 
frequently, revised and prepared for the press 
by him, His knowledge of his native tongue 
was profound, his dictionary, grammar, and 
other treatises thereon, having left very little 
room for succeeding improvement; and he 
assisted materially in the compilation of 
Halma’s French and Dutch Dictionary. His 
history of the people called Quakers, written 
first in Low Dutch, and afterwards, by him- 
self, in English, (dedicated to King George I.) 
was a very laborious undertaking, as he was 
scrupulously nice in the selection of his mate- 
rials, which he had been during many years 
engaged in collecting. Of the English copy, 


(which cannot properly be called a transla- 
tion), it may be truly said, that as the pro- 
duction of a foreigner who had spent only 
about ten months in England, and that above 
forty years before, the style is far superior to 
what could have been reasonably expected. 
One principal motive to his entering upon this 
work, was a desire to endeavour to counter- 
act the effects of the gross misrepresentations 
that had been widely disseminated by a Latin 
publication, entitled Historia Quakeriana, 
written by Gerard Croesse, a learned Ger- 
man, who afier soliciting and obtaining infor- 
mation from both friends and foes to this re- 
ligious Society, seemed to have taken no pains 
to make any proper discrimination; so that 
his history (as he calls it) is a strange com- 
pound of truth and falsehood ; but being writ- 
ten in elegant Latin, and the learned through- 
out Europe having been long waiting for 
something in the form of an historical account 
of this people, it obtained a place in most uni- 
versity and other public libraries; and being 
afterwards adopted by the editors of a splendid 
French work, bearing, in the English transla- 
tion, the title of The Ceremonies and Reli- 
gious Customs of the various Nations in the 
Known World, as the principal authority 
upon which their unfair representation of the 
| Quakers is founded, this farrago of Croesse’s 
may be considered as the chief cause of those 
| mistaken notions that have prevailed very ex- 
| tensively throughout the continent, respecting 
|the doctrines and practices of this class of 
Protestants. 

The exact time of William Sewell’s death 
does not appear; but in a note of the editor’s 
| prefixed to the third edition of his Dictionary, 
|in 1726, he is mentioned as being lately de- 
ceased. He left a son of the same name, of 
whom considerable hopes were entertained in 
his youth; but on his way to England, with a 
|view of attending the Yearly Meeting of 
| Friends, in company with a young man to 
whom he was strongly attached in friendship, 
the vessel in which they had embarked, was 
|in a violent storm, wrecked near the Trexel. 
| Sewell being an excellent swimmer, under- 
took to endeavour to save his companion, who 
could not swim, by means of a rope fastened 
round their bodies ; but on reaching the shore, 
and drawing the rope, he found his friend was 
gone, ‘This melancholy event had such an 
|effect upon his brain, that a settled gloom 
clouded his mental faculties during the re- 
mainder of his life. 





—_—___ 


Prayer.—lIt is of much importance to culti- 
vate secret devotion and ejaculatory prayer. 
When mercies are unexpectedly vouchsafed ; 
when dangers are suddenly averted; when 
temptations spring up, and vain thoughts occur 
as in a moment—he who possesses the spirit 
of prayer can look up, though he may be un- 
able to bend the knee. He may be in the 
senate or on the exchange, in the workshop 
or in the field, it matters not, for God is there, 
to Him he can lift his heart, and without 
moving his lips, implore his aid, Sometimes 
the mechanic cannot command his retreat, 
nor the maid servant secure her hour; how 
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valuable to such is secret prayer; it keeps the 
mind in constant communion with God, and 
dependence upon him; it secures continued 
supplies of Divine influence; it shuts out inju- 
rious thoughts, and brings the antidote to 
bear on the evil as soon as it occurs.—Con- 
gregational Magazine. 
apie 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 


The following beautiful lines, from the pen 
of a well known and highly gifted young 
Friend, lately deceased, were composed dur- 
ing a violent thunder storm, wherein two 
young men, not far from the writer, were de- 
prived of life by a stroke of lightning :— 


Ob! Lord of heaven, and earth, and all 
That is, or was, or yet shall be! 

Upon thy holy name we call, 
With faltering tongne and bended knee. 


Great God of light, of life, of power, 
To whom in faith the soul can flee, 

Sustain us in this dreadful hour, 
And fix our hearts alone on thee. 


Lord, on the storm thou’rt passing by, 
In might and majesty profound: 

Thy lightnings rend the clouds on high, 
Thy thunders burst with awful sound. 


Father of spirits! calm our fear 

’Midst thy red lightning’s vivid flame: 
Teach us to feel that thou art near, 

In catm and tempest still the same. 


And as in reverence we bow 
Before thy throne, Almighty God! 
Frail, erring creatures, 0! dost thou, 
In mercy make us kiss thy rod. 


If thy pure Witness in the soul 
Doth testify that guilt is there, 

Do thou the raging storm control, 
Be merciful, O Lord, and spare. 


For thou who fling’st the lightning down, 
From thy dread armoury above, 

And mak’st the clouds reflect thy power, 
Art still, O God, a God of love. 


And though thou terrible appear, 

When thunderbolts thy heralds, speak, 
Grant us to live in holy fear, 

That we in hope thy face may seek. 


One stroke from thy almighty hand 
Could rend the universe away ; 

Kings, nobles, all, before thee stand 
But weak and fragile worms of clay. 


Directed to our hope on high, 
On thee alone, U God, we call ; 
Equal in thine Almighty eye 
Save good and evil, are we all. 


’Tis of thy mercy well we know 
That by thy word alone we live; 
To whom but thee, Lord, can we go? 
Who else the bread of life can give? 


The clouds now part, the storm is past, 
The evening sun beams on the earth ; 

And he who blew the tempest’s blast, 
Has put his bow of promise forth. 


Then let us covenant make with thee, 
Father of mercies, God cf love! 

If thou through life our God wilt be, 
Obedient sons we'll strive to prove. 


Let not this time of deep-felt awe 
Pass with yon parting clouds away: 

Rebels in heart, like those who saw 
Thy wonders in an ancient day: 


When Canaan’s sons before thee fled, 
And Moses’s face in glory shone; 
When Sinai bent his hoary head 
Beneath the lightnings from thy throne. 


Thy elements have ceased their strife, 
The rain-drop on the flower shines clear ; 
Peace, whisper peace, O God of life, 
Through all the storms that wait us here. 
team 
Selected. 


THE GRAVE NOT A PLACE OF REST. 
The grave is not a place of rest, 

As unbelievers teach ; 
Where grief can never win a tear, 

Nor sorrow ever reach. 


The eye that shed the tear is closed, 
The heaving breast is cold; 

But that which suffers and enjoys, 
No narrow grave can hold. 


The mouldering earth and hungry worm, 
The dust they lent may claim, 
But the enduring spirit lives 
Eternally the same. 
C. Fry. 


ed 


The Voice from the Rocks of Sinai. 


Among the various objects of interest that 
have attracted the notice and commanded the 
attention of those who have proceeded to Pal- 
estine through Egypt and the desert, the in- 
scriptions on the Rocks of Sinai must hold a 
prominent place. ‘There are, indeed, difficul- 


ties in the way of the inquirer who is anxious | 


to decipher these remarkable records, but 
enough has already transpired to show that 
the friends of Israel have good ground for 
hoping that these wonderful records in the 
desert may be found to furnish very important 


testimony concerning a remote period in the| 


history of God’s ancient people. 

We have been led to bring this subject 
under the notice of our readers, in conse- 
quence of the recent publication of a work 
entitled, “The One Primeval Language,” by 
C, Foster, who is already known by his re- 
searches in a similar field, “* The Historical 
Geography of Arabia.” Although the title 
of his present work is the one now stated, 
we may observe that the volume before us is 
confined to the question which alone we pur- 
pose to bring under the notice of our readers, 
viz., that indicated on a second title page, as 
follows: Part 1. The Voice of Israel from the 
Rocks of Sinai; or, The Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions Contemporary Records of the Miracles 
and Wanderings of the Excode, 

As the attention of probably but few of the 
friends of Israel may as yet have been direct- 


ed on this subject, we shall perhaps best meet | 


the wishes of our readers if we enter at some 
length into such geographical and historical 
data as will convey to them an adequate 
knowledge of the actual state of a question 
which, whatever may be its final solution, 
can, in its present stage, scarcely fail to ex- 
cite the liveliest interest in the mind of the 
Christian. In the words of our author, “ the 
subject addresses itself, not to the learned 
only, but to the English reader. Sinai, espe- 
cially, appeals to all who hold revealed 
religion dear.” 

Startling as the first announcement of any 


discovery relating to such interesting records 
must appear to have been, and calculated at 
once to engage the serious attention and in- 
vite the further investigation of the Christian 
Church, it is nevertheless true, that the origi- 
nal assertion of the facts now under consider- 
ation, was made so far back as the sixth cen- 
tury ; and after modern learning and research 
have brought their resources to bear on a 
critical examination of the subject, it is the 
boast of the latest and most profound investi- 
gator, that he is enabled fully to confirm the 
simple record of that early age. 

Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, (from 
his voyage to India, surnamed Indicopleustes, ) 
visited the peninsula of Sinai, in 522, and was 
the first to make known the existence of those 
mysterious inscriptions for which the rocks in 
that wilderness are remarkable. He travelled 
in the company of some Jews, who professed to 
understand the meaning of the unknown cha- 
racters, and they ascribed their origin to their 
own ancestors, during their forty years’ wan- 
derings in the desert. ‘ The Christian To- 
pography” of Cosmas, (published in 547, at 
Alexandria,) in which he records these facts, 
contains some very strange theories; but its 
testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures 
is very considerable, It remained, however, 
buried in obscurity, until the year 1707, when 
it was published, with a Latin version and 
notes by Montfaucon, in his Nova Collectio 
Patrum et Scriptorum Grecorum.” 

Since that time the Rocks of Sinai have 
been repeatedly examined, and the correct- 
ness of the information given by the Alexan- 
|drian merchant as to their locality and ap- 
|pearance been sufficiently confirmed. The 
numerical account and topographical extent 
of the inscriptions are thus stated by one of 
those who have investigated the subject. 

The inscriptions are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Sinai, or, to speak more 
accurately, in the valley and hills which, 
branching out from its roots, run toward the 
north-west, to the vicinity of the eastern shore 
|of the Gulf of Suez; insomuch that travellers 
now-a-days from the monastery of Mount 
Sinai to the town of Suez, whatever route 
they take, (for there are many,) will see these 
inscriptions upon the rocks of most of the 
valleys through which they pass, to within 
half a day’s journey, or a little more, of the 
coast. Besides these localities, similar in- 
scriptions are met with, and those in great 
numbers, on Mount Sinai, lying to the south 
|of the above-named routes; as also, but more 
| rarely, in some valleys to the south of Mount 
Sinai itself. 

But the valley which, beyond all the rest, 
claims special notice, is that which stretches 
from the neighbourhood of the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, for the space of three 
hours’ journey, (from six to seven miles,) in 
a southern direction. ‘There, to the left of the 
road, the traveller finds a chain of steep sand- 
stone rocks, perpendicular as walls, which 
afford shelter, at mid-day and in the afternoon, 
from the burning rays of the sun, These 
beyond all besides, contain a vast multitude 
of tolerably well-preserved inscriptions ; 
whence this valley has obtained the name of 
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Wady Mokatteb, or “ The Written Valley.” | so as to join the preceding line, and they thus 
Adjoining it is a hill, whose stones, in like | form a series of curves. Coming from Tor, 
manner, are covered with writing : and which | | you perceive on the rock to the right 67 lines, 
bears the name of Diebel Mokatteb, or “ The| and 41 on that to the left. The characters 


Written Mountain.” 


are one foot high, and one inch deep in the 


Intermingled with the inscriptions, images |relief. Near the summit of the rock, on the 
and figures are of very frequent occurrence; |left, is the inscription which is called “the 


and all the work of art, if art it may be called ; | title.” 


executed in the rudest style, and evidently 
with the same instrument as that employed 
in executing the inscriptions; which figures 
prove themselves the production of the au- 
thors, by the very juxtaposition to the writing. 
These drawings most frequently represent 
camels und men, But, for the sake of read- 
ers desiring more accurate information on the 
subject, we will comprise, in a bird’s-eye 
view, those hitherto described, giving the 
precedence to the figures of most frequent 
occurrence, 

Camels, standing, moving, running, laden. 
Mountain goats, lizards, serpents, horses and 
mules, dogs, ostriches, tortoises. 

Men standing; in motion; lifting their 
hands to heaven; looking down; sitting on 
camels, on laden camels, on horses, on mules ; 
standing on camels, on horses ; leading cam- 
els; armed with spears, swords, shields ; 
fighting ; drawing the bow, (on foot, on horse- 
back); hunting ; a man upon a cross, etc. 

Which images, those who copied the in- 
scriptions describe as often difficult to distin- 
guish from the letters. The truth is, that the 
original writers sometimes employed images 
as part of letters, and vice versa, images for 
groups of letters. (Beer, Introd, p. xii.) 

We obtain some idea of the numbers, ex- 
tent and positions of the inscriptions, from C. 
Foster’s work : 

Their numbers, in the Wady Mokatteb 
alone, are computed by thousands ; their ex- 


tent by miles; and their positions above the | 
valleys as often measurable by fathoms as by | 
No difficulties of situation, no rugged. | 
ness of material, no remoteness of locality, | 


feet. 


has been security against the gravers of the 
one phalanx of mysterious scribes. The 


granite rocks of the almost inaccessible Mount | 
Serbal, from its base to its summit, repeat the | 


characters and inscriptions of the sandstone 
of the Mokatteb. The wild recesses of the 
Wady Arabah renew the phenomena in an 
opposite direction, and disclose them carried 
on to the extremity of the eastern head of the 
Red Sea; while countless multitudes more 
may possibly lie still undiscovered, in the nu- 
merous valleys branching out from the roots 
of Sinai, and as yet, it would appear, unex- 
plored.—( Pp. 33, 43.) 

Lord Lindsay, in his ‘ Lectures on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land,” says of these 
inscriptions: ‘* There are thousands of them.” 

Another point ought to be noticed, as essen- 
tial to the right appreciation of the matter in 
question, It is this: that very many of the 
inscriptions are found at heights which no 
chance voyagers could possibly reach, A 
traveller has informed us, respecting one 
locality, the Djebel Mokatteb : 

The rocks are covered with inscriptions to 
the very summit; the lines are straight, ex- 
cept that their extremities are bent upward, 


It has received this appellation from 
the characters being six feet high, and three 
feet in relief. [have caused them to be copied 
with the greatest exactness, It would require 
six months of unceasing labour to copy all the 
inscriptions.—Letter from the Comte d’ An- 
tragues to J. G. Von Muller. 

If we calculate the space required for an 
inscription like the lesser one of the two here 
described, it will appear that the altitude of 
the highest line cannot be less than 60 feet 
from the base, but may be much more ac- 
cording to the space allowed for the intervals 
between the lines, 

In dwelling on these remarkable facts, we 
must not leave out of sight the physical cha- 
racter of the peninsula of Sinai, which forms 
an important element in the consideration of 
the subject before us. 

This “ waste and howling wilderness,” 
it is expressly designated in the Old Testa- 
ment, is described by all who have visited it 
in modern times, as, in most parts, utterly 
destitute of sustenance for man. For flocks 
and herds, indeed, in the rainy seasons, its 
valleys, usually parched and withered, (an 
oasis here and there like Wady Feiran ex- 
cepted,) yield a sudden, abundant, and short- 
lived vegetation. But, with the exception of 
a few scattered date-groves, of food for the 
use of man, its produce is nothing. Even the 
wandering Bedouin, who seeks pasture for his 
camels or his sheep, during the rains, amidst 
these wilds, must carry with him, we learn, 
But what 
Sinai is in our days, it has been through all 
preceding ages. From the Deluge, if not 
from the beginning, it has been, is, and must 
remain to the end of time, the same ‘ waste 
and howling wilderness.” However periodi- 
cally traversed, it could never have been per- 
manently occupied by mankind.—Forséer, pp. 
38, 40. 

And yet it must be sufficiently clear, from 
what has been already stated, that for the 
execution of those multitudinous and myste- 
rious inscriptions, the appliances of a fixed 
and settled population, such as ladders and 
platforms, or ropes and baskets, were indis- 
pensable, 

There is an additional fact of importance 
to be noticed, viz.: that, interspread among 
these Sinaitic monuments, there are a few 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, and that their 
style of execution marks comparative recency ; 
unlike all the unknown characters these are 
cut, not dotted out. It is admitted by all crit- 


| 


his own simple and scanty meals. 





For ** The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 245.) 


George Fox accompanied by John Ap John, 
travelled in Pembrokeshire, and “ had some 
service for the Lord” in the town of Pem- 
broke. At Haverford West they had “a 
great meeting.” Of this, George says, “ All 
was quiet: the Lord’s power came over all; 
many were settled in the new covenant, Christ 
Jesus, and built upon him, their rock and 
foundation ; and they stand a precious meeting 
to this day. The next day being their fair- 
day, we passed though the fair, and sounded 
the day of the Lord, and his everlasting Truth 
amongst them.” 

In the next county they visited, which pro- 
bably was Cardegan, they entered a great 
market town at noon, and went to several inns 
before they could obtain food for their horses. 
When this had been accomplished, John Ap 
John left George at the inn and proceeded 
through the place, declaring the Truth to the 
people as ability was given him. It would 
seem as though little apparent impression was 
made, for after a time he returned to George, 
saying, “he thought all the town were as 
people asleep.” ‘The weight of concern for 
the inhabitants being not yet removed from 
him, he again felt a pressure of duty to return 
and exhort them once more. His labour was 
at this time effectual, at least to arouse them, 
an uproar was made in the streets, and John 
being apprehended by the authorities of the 
place, was cast into prison. 

George was soon informed by some of the 
inhabitants what had befallen his companion, 
and on inquiry as to the cause of his impri- 
sonment, was told “ he preached in our streets.” 
He then desired to know who had cast him 
| into prison, and was informed that it had been 
done by “the high-sheriff, the justices, and 
the mayor.” George says, “I asked their 
names, and whether they understood them- 
selves? and whether that was their carriage 
to travellers who passed through the town, 
and to strangers that admonished them, and 
exhorted them to fear the Lord, and reproved 
sin in their gates? These went and told the 
officers what I said; and after awhile they 
brought John Ap John guarded with halberds, 
in order to put him out of the town. | being 
at the inn-door, bid the officers take their 
hands off of him. ‘They said, ‘The mayor 
and justices had commanded them to put him 
out of the town.’ I told them, ‘1 would talk 
with their mayor and justices anon concerning 
their uncivil and unchristian carriage towards 
him.’ I spoke to John to go look after the 
horses, and get them ready; and charged the 
officers not to touch him; and after | had de- 
clared the Truth to them, and showed the 
fruits of their priests, and their incivility and 





ics, that the genuine Sinaitic inscriptions bear | unchristian-like carriage, they went away and 


upon their face, in the sameness of characters | left us. 
of the handwriting, and the whole style of|a very wicked town, and false. 


They were a kind of Independents ; 
We bid the 


their execution, the clearest internal evidence | innkeeper give our horses a peck of oats ; and 
of the whole of them being the work of a single | no sooner had we turned our backs but the 


age or generation. 


oats were stolen, After we had refreshed 


Thus far we have recorded generally ad-| ourselves a little, and were ready, we took 


mitted facts.—Jewitsh Intel, 


horse, and rode up to the inn, where the 











mayor, sheriff, and justices were. 
speak with them, and asked them the reason 
‘wherefore they had imprisoned John Ap| 
John, and kept him in prison two or three | 
hours? But they would not answer me a 
word; only looked out at the windows upon 
me. I showed them ‘how unchristian their | 
carriage was to strangers and travellers, and 
manifested the fruits of their teachers ; and 
declared the Truth to them, and warned them 
of the day of the Lord that was coming upon | 
all the evil-doers: and the Lord's power came | 
over them, that they looked ashamed ;’ but | 
not a word could I get from them in answer. 
So when I had warned them to repent, and| 
turn to the Lord, we passed away; and at) 
night came to a little inn, very poor, but very 
cheap ; for our own provision and our two| 
horses cost but eight pence: but the horses | 
would not eat their oats. We declared the | 
Truth to the people of the place, and sounded | 
the day of the Lord through the countries. 

At another town Edward Edwards bei ing in| 
company with George and John, left them at 
an inn and went himself into the market place, 
where he declared the Truth amongst the! 
buyers and sellers, and the lookers on. The | 





I called to enough ; and het wrote them dows, and was 


have 





people were rude; and as he returned to the| 
inn many followed him, filling up the tavern | 
yard. Although rude, yet George says, “ A| 
good service we had amongst them. For the | 


THE FRIEND. 


convinced of the Truth, both by the Spirit of 
God in his own heart, and by the scriptures, 
which were a confirmation to him, After- 


| ward he set us on in our journey; and as we 
| travelled we came to an hill, which the peo- 


ple of the country say is two or three miles 
high; from the side of this hill I could see a 
great way. And I was moved to set my face 
several ways, and to sound the day of the 
Lord there. I told John Ap John, in what 
places God would raise up a people to him- 
self, to sit under his own teaching, These 
places he took notice of; and since then hath 
been a great people arisen there. The like | 
have been moved to do in many other parts 
‘inhabited by rude people: yet I have been 
moved to declare the Lord had a seed in those 
places; and afterwards there hath been a brave 
people raised up in the covenant of God, and 
gathered in the name of Jesus; where they 
salvation and free teaching.” 
(To be continued.) 
—=—>— 


For ‘The Friend.” 


Blessed are the Dead that dic in the Lord.” 


The church has within a few years past 
| been stripped of many of her faithful standard- 
bearers, who have stood firm against any 
attempted innovations upon the faith and tes- 








life of Christianity and the power of it tor-|timonies held by our religious Society, and 
mented their chafly spirits, and came over! those who have the weight resting upon them 
them, so that some were reached and con-| often feel as though their hands were ready to 
vinced ; the Lord’s power came over all ; and hang down, and their knees to smite together. 
the magistrates were bound, they had no) At a time wherein great weakness prevails in 
power to meddle with us.” |many places, and when to our finite compre- 
‘* After this we came to another great town) hension the labours of such faithful ones were 
ona market day; where John Ap John de-| never more needed, their removal is cause of 
clared the everlasting Truth through the much deep feeling; but let those who hold 
streets, and proclaimed the day of the Lord, fast their integrity in the Truth, adopt the} 
In the evening many gathered about the inn; language of one formerly, ‘Shall not the 
and some of them, bei ing drunk, would fain. Judge of all the earth do right?” 
have had us into the street again; but seeing| We believe that our holy Head in his 
their design, I told them, ‘If there were any | matchless love and mercy is dealing with us 
that feared God, and desired to hear truth, for the good of his church and the members 
they might come into our inn; or else we of it, therefore though we may deeply feel her 
might have a meeting with them next morn- loss in the removal of valiant sons and daugh- 
ing.’ Some service for the Lord we had ters, we cannot mourn as those who have no 
amongst them, both over night and in the hope. His wisdom is perfect, and when he 
morning; and though they were hard to re- has carried them through many conflicts and | 
ceive the Truth, yet the seed was sown; and’ probations, and enabled them to finish their 
thereabouts the Lord hath a people gathered allotted portion of service in suffering or re- 
to himself. In that also I turned my back to’ joicing, what an unspeakable mercy to gather 
the man that was giving oats to my horse;|them as a shock of corn is gathered in its| 
and looking back, he was filling his pockets | season, to realize the language from heaven, 
with the provender, A wicked and thievish |“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
people, to rob the poor dumb creature of his! from henceforth, yea, saith the spirit, that 
food! 1 had rather they had robbed me.” they may rest from their labours and their 
** Leaving this town, and travelling on, a| works do follow them,” 
great man overtook us on our way. He pur-| A lively remembrance of the services of a 








posed (as he told us afterwards) to have taken | number that have recently been taken from 
us up at the next town for highwaymen. But) the church militant, to join, we humbly trust, 
before we came to the town, I was moved of| the church triumphant, dwells in the hearts of 
the Lord to speak to him. What I spoke,| many, whose fervent desires are that the spirit 
reached to the witness of God in the man;/that ruled in them, might break forth in many 
who was so affected therewith, that he had us| more, so that the seats which they occupied 
to his house, and entertained us very civilly.|in our meetings for worship and discipline, 
He and his wife desired us to give them some | might be filled with anointed messengers of 
scriptures, both for proof of our principles, and | Truth, with judges as at the first, and coun- 
agaiust the priests, We were glad of the ser-|sellors as in the beginning. But for the ac- 
vice, and furnished them with scriptures | complishment of this there must be an increase 











of religious concern to stand in the way of 
faithfulness and entire dedication to the requi- 
sitions of our crucified and risen Lord, a wil- 
lingness to accept his exhortation: * Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for | am 
meek and low of heart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls; for my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” 

O that the designs of our ever adorable 
Head may be answered to us ward, that we 
may walk in the footsteps of the flock of 
Christ, who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises, and who though sub- 
ject to weakness and infirmity as we are, were 
by Divine power enabled to triumph over them, 
and whose sun went down in brightness, 

There are others of this dignified class who 
are lingering but a little behind, and whom 
decaying nature admonishes that they also 
must ere long descend to the house appointed 
for all living. At this solemn period it is of 
the greatest importance to have an interest in 
Him who died for us and rose again, and to 
be preserved in the faith and in the patience, 
all the Lord’s appointed time. May those 
who have long endeavoured in honesty and 
godly sincerity to serve the Lord, be encour- 
aged as the infirmities of age come upon them, 
to cling more closely to the ancient and ever- 
lasting Refuge, that nothing may unsettle 
them, or obstruct that peace which far sur- 
passes all that this world can afford. 
concern prevails, their language will be as 
was that of David, “ Forsake me not O God 
when I am old and grey-headed.” He is 
able to keep all who commit themselves unto 
him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator, 
and will conduct them safely to the haven of 
everlasting rest. 

“They shall rest from their labours and 
their works do follow them.” The upright 
example and pious labours of the faithful do 
follow them, and remain as the stones of me- 
morial that were brought up by a chosen peo- 
ple formerly from the bottom of Jordan, and 
pitched in Gilgal, that those who follow after 
might be reminded of the goodness, mercy 
and power of the Lord, in conducting them 
through all the floods of affliction, temptation 
and trial, and in the end enabling them to 
triumph over all the powers of darkness, O! 
that those who are on the stage of action may 
rightly profit by the self-denying example of 
the servants of Christ, who, though being dead 
yet speak the inviting language, “ Follow us 
as we endeavoured to follow Christ ;” that our 
beloved: religious Society may appear in her 
ancient beauty, carrying out in practice the 
doctrines and testimonies which have distin- 
guished us asa people. But we have great 
need of going deeper into self-examination, 
and being more fervently concerned to walk 
in the good old way of the cross which leads 
to solid peace and comfort, ever bearing in 
mind the saying of our dear Redeemer, 
“Ye are not of the world, even as | am 
not of the world,” that we may be carried 
in the true Christian dignity above the spirit, 
the manners, maxims and customs of the 
world. But should any of us after all that 
has been done for our gathering unto Christ 
Jesus the Rock of Ages, and a firm seitlement 
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thereon, turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto us in the secret of our own 
hearts, and lean towards the world which 
lieth in wickedness, a withering will inevita- 
bly.take place ; and if this course is persisted 
in, such will become dry and lifeless branches, 
that will be broken off and gathered by the 
men of this world; and there is no doubt the 
Gospel message will be extended to others 
who are in the highways and hedges, and 
they will be brought in and take the crowns 
of those who have often been favoured, and 
whom our compassionate Saviour would have 
gathered as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, but they would not, 
State of Ohio. 





Kind Words—Use them. 


Because they fall pleasantly on the ears of 
all to whom they are addressed, and are there- 


fore one of the ways of promoting human | 


happiness, 

Because they give an impression in your) 
favour, and thus prepare the way for your) 
greater influence over others for good. 

Because kind words powerfully contribute 
to soothe and quiet your own spirit when ruf- 
fled by others, 

Because they show the difference between | 
you and the rude, malicious or revengeful, | 
and are suited to show them their wrong. 

Because they are suited to stir up the kind 
affections of your own heart. ‘There is sweet 
music in such a voice rightly to affect the 
soul. 

Because they are so uncommon, use them 
that there may be more -of such bright stars 
in our dark firmament, 

Because they aid in carrying out the Divine 
injunction, “ Be courteous.” ‘ Be kindly af- 
fectionate one to another.” 

Because you cannot conceive of any truly 
benevolent being who would not use them, 

Because you have heard such language 
from your Creator, and hope to hear such 
words forever.— American Messenger. 





Don’t Fret.—It is unamiable. A fretting} 
man or woman is one of the most unlovely | 
objects in the world. A wasp is a comfort- 
able housemate in comparison—it only stings | 
when disturbed. But an habitual fretter | 
buzzes if he don’t sting with or without pro- 
vocation. ‘It is better to dwell in the corner 
of a house-top than with a brawling woman 
and in a wide house.” 

It isuseless, It sets no broken bones, stops 
no leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no 
smashed pictures, cures no spoilt hay, and 
changes no east winds. 


Children or servants cease to respect the | 


authority or obey the commands of a com- 
plaining, worrisome, exacting parent or master. 





Benefit of Affliction—A young man who 
had been long confined with a diseased limb, 
and was near his dissolution, was attended by 
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cious treasure it has been to me; it saved me | 
from the folly and vanity of youth; it made 
me cleave to God, as my only portion, and to 
eternal glory as my only hope, and | think it 
has now brought me very near my Father’s 
house.’ What an illustration of the words, 
‘It is good for me that | have been afflicted.’ 
—Cope’s Anecdotes, 


——=>—— 


Encouragement for the Faithful. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO HIS SISTER. 
Warrington, Seventh month, 1759. 

There is a union and converse of spirit 
whose language is too diffusive and tender to 
be thrown upon paper, in which communion, 
the ground of which is pure, I wish our in| 
crease and stability: and it is a prayer not 
unattended with faith, that preservation to the 
|end may be our lot; though many exercising 
scenes, and unaccompanied steps, through 
solitary paths may be assigned, in a wisdom 
too great for us to comprehend. My dear 
sister, let us endeavour to possess our souls in | 
patience, and hope in quietness; hereby an 
equanimity is attainable, that preserves all 
our spiritual and rational faculties clear and 
useful ; neither dejecting into too deep distress, 
nor exalting into insecure tranquillity, nor yet 
‘relaxing the mind into forgettulness of what 
is ever proper to attend to. How safe are the 
followers of Wisdom, who causeth those who 
‘love her to inherit substance; and leadeth 
them in the midst of the paths of judgment. 

.... 1 am ready to hope the present situa- | 
tion of my mind is not remote from good, as | | 
feel such a degree of love for heaven—for | 
those that dwell therein—and for those that 
are carefully seeking after an habitation 
ithere,..... 1 remember thee in that love 
which is not liable to change or decay, and| 
renew the expression of my wishes for thy} 
sure blessing every way. For my own part, | 
[Tam quiet, | think not stupid; [ am often very 
| poor, but | remember Him who fasted forty | 
‘days. I at times meet with hidden sorrow ; 
|but I call to mind that “ fair weather comes 
out of the zorth,’—and if the present light| 
afflictions have their proper effect, they will 
work for us an eternal weight of glory. a 
ee view of my state may induce many | 








| 
| 
it 








and disquietude: but I often tread the solemn | 
lonely path of secret mourning. I do not| 
complain, I dare not, I ought not; for my Fa. | 
ther who is in heaven is wise, righteous and | 
good, O! may He renew my confidence in| 
| him, and be my refuge in the hour of need. 

I am not out of love with myself, my state, 
or the world. I have at times an evidence} 
renewed which makes it comfortable to meet 
my God in the cool of the evening, and that | 
He cares for me. No uneasy disappointment 
disturbs my mind respecting temporal mat- 
ters; | wish to climb above them, into the 
‘secret place of the Most High, and I feel 
His outstretched arm near for the glorious 
purpose, 

Farewell, my friend and companion in the 








wings of levity and folly, nor derogate from 
the rectitude of his allotments, by the glooms 
of nature, 

Remember me affectionately—tell me so 
when thou canst—and be assured of my most 
affectionate regard from every motive. 


S. F. 


a 


Beleher’s Artesian Well, in St. Louis. 


Allusion was made a few days since to the 
progress of the Artesian well that is being 
bored in the upper part of the city by Wm. H. 
Belcher, to supply his extensive sugar refinery 
with other than limestone water, which only 
can be found by the ordinary channels in this 
vicinity. ‘The well, which we think was 
commenced early in the year 1849, has now 
attained the great depth of 1950 feet. The 
boring still progresses without intermission, 
night and day, the hands, six in number, re- 
lieving one another by regular watches. The 
iron * sinker” with which the drilling is effect- 
ed is 34 feet in length, 24 inches in diameter, 
and between 700 and 800 pounds in weight. 
It is attached to poles, severally about 30 feet 
long, that are screwed to each other to extend 
to the full depth of the well. The whole is 
moved by a “doctor,” worked by the boilers 
used for the refinery engines, Several veins 
of impure water have been struck in the course 
of the excavation, to rid the well of which a 
pump, also worked by the “ doctor,” is con- 
stantly in operation. At the present depth of 
1590 feet a pretty copious stream of sulphur 
water issues from the well. The water has 
the taste precisely of the Blue Lick water in 
Kentucky, though, perhaps, it is not quite so 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. We have 
obtained from the gentleman who superintends 
the boring, an exhibit of the different stratas 
through which he has passed, ‘The statement 
possesses sufficient interest for publication : 

Ist, through limestone, 28 feet ; 2nd, shale, 
2; 3rd, limestone, 231; 4th, chertz rock, 15; 
| Sth, limestone, 74; 6th, shale, 30; 7th, lime- 
stone, 75; 8th, shale, 14; 9th, lienentone, 334; 
10th, sandy shale, 64; 11th, limestone, 1284; 
12th, red marl, 15; 13th, shale, 30; 14th, 
red marl, 50; 15th, shale, 30 ; 16th, limestone, 
119; 17th, shale, 66; 18th, bituminous marl, 

15; 19th, shale, 80; 20th, limestone, 134; 
21st, chertz rock, 62; 22nd, limestone, 138 ; 
| 23rd, shale, 70; 24th, limestone, 20; 25th, 
shale, 56; 26th, limestone, 34; white soft 
| sandstone, 15 feet, 

The well was first commenced, we under- 
stand, as accistern. From the surface of the 
ground, where it is 14 feet in diameter, it has 
a conical form, lessening, at the depth of 30 
feet, to a diameter of 6 feet. Thence the dia- 
meter is again lessened to 16 inches, until the 
depth of 78 feet from the surface is attained. 
From that point it is diminished to 9 inches, 


|and this diameter is preserved to the depth of 


457 feet. Passing this line the diameter to 
the present bottom of the well is three and a 
half inches. 

The lowest summer stand of the Mississippi 


a friend, who requested that the wound might | solitary, safe way to peace: may we eye our| river is passed in the first strata of shale, at a 


be eneqversd. This being done,— 
said the young man, ‘ there it is, and a pre- 


will not fail us, Let us not fly away on the 


? There,’ Guide, and follow him with diligence, and he} depth of 29 or 30 feet from the surface. ‘The 


water in the well, however, is always higher 
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than the water line of the river, and is not|trunks of the lofty trees are charred and| strangers from other Yearly Meetings on this 


affected by the variations of the latter. 
first appearance of gas was found ata depth| with the sulphurous vapours from the hot 
of 465 feet, in a strata of shale 14 feet thick,|caves and crevices around. The calcined 
which was strongly imbued with carbonated | bones of birds, reptiles, and small quadrupeds, 
hydrogen. When about 520 feet below the) lie here and there, half mixed with the mine- 
surface of the earth, at the beginning of aj ral ashes, to fill up the blasted view, while 


The | blackened, mingling their pyroligneous odour} continent present with us. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 

The Summer Session of the School will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month next, 
The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 


layer of limestone, the water in the well be-|amidst the vast scene of desolation may be|Chester, where conveyances wili be in waiting to 
came salty. The level of the sea—reckoned |seen a solitary wood-flower, springing from |carry them and their baggage to the School on the 


to be 582 feet below the city of St. Louis—|this perpetual “hot-bed,” and presenting in 
was passed further in the same layer—200 the uncongenial atmosphere, a mockery of 
feet lower still, in a bed of shale, the water|bloom.—North American. 

contained 1% per cent. of salt. Ata depth of 
950 feet a bed of bituminous marl, 15 feet in 


diameter, was struck, The marl nearly re-| Amn Omer for Every Man.—Israel, sorely 
sembling coal, and on being subjected to great vexed and persecuted, wandered through a 
heat, without actually burning, lost much of| strange land, and were famished with hunger. 
its weight. In the strata of shale which fol- | The lamentations reached to heaven ; and 





lowed, the salt in the water increased to 24/lo! the plain was covered with sustenance—| 


percent. The hardest rock passed, was a|/manna—white, like coriander seed, and sweet 


bed of chertz, struck at a depth of 1,179 feet |like wafers mingled with honey ; and there | stor! Se ee 


from the surface, and going down 62 feet. In | was “an omer for every man.” 
this layer, the salt in the water increased to| Such was their portion, as arranged by 
full 3 per cent. The boring at present is, as | Providence ; and if they gathered a whit more, 
appears by the statement above, in a bed of behold it turned to corruption, and availed 
white soft sand rock, the most promising that | them not. 
has yet been struck, for a supply of water) So it is with the delights of life. A mea- 
such as is wanted, 4 sure has been adopted, a limit has been fixed 
Observations have been made with a Cel-| beyond which the enjoyments of earth are 
sius thermometer of the temperature of the changed to sorrows. Each man may have 
well, At the mouth of the orifice, the ther-|his omer, and this shall be full of pleasure ; 
mometer marks 50 degrees; at the depth of| but if, in his covetousness, he shall seek for 
45 feet, the heat is regular, neither increasing more, it shall become as gall to his tongue, 
nor diminishing with the variations above,/and as thorns beneath his pillow. Let the 
and at the distance of 1351 feet, the heat has|rjotous debauchee declare how often is his 
increased 10 69 degrees, The calculations in | greediness repaid with loathing. 


the books give an increase of one degree in| As with our pleasures, so with our griefs. 


the temperature for every additional 100 feet| They are meted out to us, and each one has| 5°02! 


of depth, so that at the depth of 5000 feet, the 
heat is supposed to be so intense as to melt} 
ison. 

The Artesian well of W. Belcher, is alrea: 
dy one of the deepest in this country ; it is 
considerably past half the depth of the cele- 
brated Artesian well in Westphalia, Germany, 
which is sunk 2385 feet. If the recent indi- 
cations do not deceive, a supply of sweet wa- 
ter will be obtained soon.— St, Louis Repub. 


his “omer.” Let no one complain of injus- 
tice or excess ; he has but his allotted portion. 


stops the arrows of suffering by its invulner- 


able breastplate, and turns their points, so that 
the iron shall enter not into the soul, 


song, 





The Burning Coal Mountain.—That por- 
tion of the Broad Mountain, called the “ Fiery | 
Mountain,” from the fact of the anthracite 
coal at that point being on fire—which has 
been burning for the last fifieen years—is| The little and short sayings of wise and 
situated about five miles from Minersville, and | excellent men are of great value, like the dust 
fifteen from Schuylkill Haven. It is now| of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds. 
considered a very dangerous experiment to 
travel over the mountain, as it is supposed| Zealous men are ever displaying to you the 
that in many places the surface is a mere su-| strength of their belief, while judicious men 
perficial crust or shell, the coal having been | are showing you the grounds of it. 
consumed up to the surface, and hence the 
least pressure thereon, it is presumed, might 
break through and let the adventurer down | 
into the fiery chasm below. At the base of re ec ae 
the sonnel he one place a stream of water FOURTH MONTH 23, 1853. 
almost boiling hot comes out. The surface} ———— — 
of the mountain presents a desolate appear-| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which is now 
ance as far asthe eyecan reach. The moun-| sitting, is largely attended, and up to the time 
tain is either cracked, burned or broken into/| of penning this, has got along in the transac- 
enormous and fearful depths by the approach | tion of the business that has come before it, 
of the fires to the upper stratum; roots and|in a satisfactory manner, ‘There are several 


stricken spirit shall stand a giant in its happi- 
ness.— Buffalo Express. 
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j double porterage will be avoided. 


arrival of the afternoon cars on Second-day, the 2d, 
and Third-day, the 3d of Fifth month. The cars 
leave the depot, south side of Market street above 
Schuylkill Fifth street, at 4 o'clock, p.m. The 
Agent of the School will be at the railroad depot on 
Second and Third-day afternoons, who will furnish 
|pupils with tickets, conduct them to the cars as- 
signed them, and have the care of them and their 
| baggage, and will accompany them to West Chester. 
| Those intending to go to the School will please ap- 
ply to the School Agent for tickets, and not to the 
agent of the Railroad Company. The charge for 
}each pupil and baggage from Philadelphia to the 
cure their tickets of the agent of the School. All 
baggage should be distinctly marked West-town, 
with the name of the owner, (if it is a trunk) on the 
end, and should be sent directly to the railroad de- 
pot, and not to Friends’ bookstore, as by doing so 
Those children 
from a distance arriving some hours before the de- 
parture of the cars, can be accommodated at the 





bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, their baggage, 
however, should be taken directly to the depot. 

Application for admission must be made to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or Joseph 
Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 


The West-town Office will be continued at 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, as here- 
tofore, where all small packages for the pupils may 
be left, which will be forwarded from thence to the 
All letters for the pupils and others at the 
School, should be sent by mail, directed to West- 
Town Boarding-School, West Chester P.O., Chester 
Co., Pa., and not left at the bookstore. Postage 


Rather let each strive for that sublimity which | should be prepaid, and packages should be distinct- 


ly marked and put up in a secure manner, so that 
the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth, and 
Seventh-days, from the School to West Chester, to 


So earth shall be like a land of pleasant-| meet the afternoon cars for Philadelphia, and from 
ness, and life like the melody of a tender| West Chester to the School, on the same days, leav- 
He who bears with patience his omer | ing on the arrival of the afternoon cars from the 

of pain, shall receive at length his ephah of| ©": 


The fare for each passenger by the stage will 
be 25 cents. 


: When special conveyances at other 
gladness, where the hungry shall be refreshed | times are prov 


ided at the School, the fare will be 


with the food of angels, and the bowed and|50 cents to or from West Chester. 


West-town Boarding-School, 
Fourth month, 1853. 





Haverford School Association. 

The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the com- 
mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day af- 
ternoon, Fifth month 9th, 1853, at 4 o’clock. 


Cuartes Etxis, Secretary. 





MarrieD, at Friends’ meeting, Whiteland, on the 
23rd ult., Bensamin W. Passmore, of East Goshen, 
to Mary P., daughter of David Cope, of East White- 
land, all of Chester county, Pa. 


$$ ___ rrr 


Diep, at her residence, in Falls township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Third month 31st, Anne Brown, relict 
of the late Abraham Brown, a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting, in the 67th year of her age. 
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